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{** With an old hall hung about with pikes, swords, and bows. 
* » . > . 


With a good old fashion, when Christmas was come, 
To call in all his old neighbours with bagpipe and drum.’’? 


THE OLD AND YOUNG COURTIER.—No. V. 
THE OLD HALL.—CHRISTMAS. 


“ Arter I had travelled through the east parts of the 
unknown world, to understand of deeds of arms, and 
80 arriving in the fair river of Thames, I landed within 
half a league from the city of London, which was (as I 
conjecture) in December last; and drawing near the 
city, suddenly heard the shot of double cannon, in so 
great a number, and so terrible, that it darkened the 
whole air: wherewith, although I was in my native 
country, yet stood I amazed, not knowing what it 
meant. Thus, as I abode in despair, either to return 
or continue my former purpose, I chanced to see 
coming towards me an honest citizen, clothed in a 
long garment, keeping the highway, seeming to walk 
for his recreation, which prognosticated rather peace 
than peril: of whom I demanded the cause of this 
great shot: who friendly answered, ‘It is,’ quoth he, 
‘a warning to the constable-marshall of the Inner 
Temple to prepare to dinner.’” * 

It was thus that the members of the Temple in 
1561-2 announced “ that Christmas was come;” the 
constable-marshall of that year was the celebrated 
“old courtier of the queen,” Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, whom the same writer thus describes :— 


* * Accidence of Armoury,’ by Gerard Leigh. Lond., 1576. 
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“ Thus talking we entered the Prince’s Hall, where anon 
we heard the noise of drum and fife. ‘ What meaneth 
this drum?’ said I. Quoth he, ‘ This is to warn gen- 
tlemen of the household to repair to the dresser ; where- 
fore come on with me, and ye shall stand where ye may 
best see the hall served ;’ and so from thence brought 
me into a long gallery, that stretched itself along the 
hall near the prince’s table, where I saw the prince 
set: aman of tall personage, of manly countenance, 
somewhat brown ff visage, strongly featured, and 
thereto comely proportioned in all lineaments of body.” 
At this festival were present 4 ambassadors, the 
queen’s ministers, and many of the principal nobi- 
lity. It was maintained every day until Twelfth-day, 
and each day had its distinct regulations. The general 
nature of the feasts may be gathered from our pre- 
vious papers. On Christmas-day morning, “ Service 
in the church ended, the gentlemen presently repair 
into the hall to breakfast, with brawn, mustard, and 
malmsey ;” and this savoury meal is repeated each 
day, except Wednesday, of which the regulation is “in 
the morning no breakfast at all;” but “at night, be- 
fore supper, are revels and dancing, and so also after 
supper.” The whole festivity was intermixed with 
many mock solemnities, carried on by mock digni- 
taries, and chiefly of a legal character; even the 
attendants are of a high order, as mixing in the mirth; 
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“the young gentlemen of the house attend and serve 
till the latter dinner, and then dine themselves.” On 
St. Stephen’s day the “ master of the game,” in green 
velvet, is officially presented to the prince between the 
first and second courses, and then a “huntsman cometh 
into the hall with a fox and a purse-net, with a cat, 
both bound at the end of a staff; and with them nine 
or ten couple of hounds with the blowing of hunting 
hornes: and the fox and cat are by the hounds set 
upon, and killed beneath the fire ;” the “master of 
the game” being on this occasion Christopher Hatton, 
afterwards Elizabeth's “ grave lord keeper,” who here 
“ed the brawls,” while probably in his fancy’s eye 


“ The seals and maces danced before him.” 


On St. John’s-day “about seven of the clock in the 
morning the Lord of Misrule is abroad,” but it is 
gravely stated that “his power is most potent” at 
night. To guard, however, against any irregular ex- 
ercise of the privileges of this potentate, one of the 
rules of the Temple provided—*“ That no gentleman 
of this society, nor any other, - appointment, choice, 
or assent of any gentleman of this house, should in 
time of Christmas, or any other time, take upon him, 
or use the name, place, or commandment of the lord, 
or any such other like ; or break open any chamber ; 
or disorderly molest or abuse any Fellows or officer of 
this house, within the precincts of the same, upon pain 
to be expulsed for the abuse or disorder.” 

Similar proceedings took place annually at the 
other principal Inns of Court, and most of the great 
noblemen’s houses in the country. The houses and halls 
were profusely ornamented with holly, ivy, and other 
evergreen foliage, and on every such occasion the frag- 
ments of the feast were distributed to the poor. At 
Gray’s Inn it wasa regulation “that the third butler 
should be at the carrying forth from the buttery, and 
also at the distribution of the alms, thrice by the week 
at Gray's Inn gate, to see that due consideration be 
had to the poorer sort of aged and impotent persons ;” 
the deserving then, as now, in few cases receiving the 
advantage designed for them, while bold impostors 
were in effect produced and encouraged. Charity, 
however, was intended, and upon some claim being 
advanced by the “ pannier-man and under-cook” to 
these fragments as their perquisites, it was ordered 
“that for those days that the said alms were given, 
they should have each of them a cast of bread, that is, 
three loaves a-piece, in lieu thereof; to the end the 
whole broken bread and the alms-basket might go to 
the relief of the poor.” 

The amusements at these festivals were not unfre- 

uently, however, of a higher and more elevating 
character. The ‘Twelfth Night’ of Shakspere was 
performed in the hall of the Middle Temple, during 
the Christmas of 1601, and masques and revels were 
constant features in these festivals, both at court and 
in the houses of noblemen. The old and new courtiers 
found little difference in these matters between the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, but the spirit of Puri- 
tanism became more and more influential; the church 
festivals, particularly those of Christmas, were looked 
upon as relics of popery by many who had already 
begun to 

“ Quarrel with mince-pie, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend, plum-porridge ;” 

and though the poetry of Ben Jonson and the scenery 
of Inigo Jones maintained the popularity of masques 
for a time within a certain sphere, yet the poet was 
aware of the existence of the growing prejudices 
against them. In his masque of ‘Love Restored,’ 
Masquerado and Robin Goodfellow lament that there 
is to be no masque, which Plutus, disguised as Love, 
has forbidden. 





Plutus addressing them says, “ You | 
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shall find custom hath not so grafted you here, but 
you may be rent up, and thrown out as unprofitable 
evils. I tell thee, I will have no more masking; I 
will not buy a false and fleeting delight so dear; the 
merry madness of one hour shall not cost me the 
repentance of an age.” Robin asks, “ Are these your 
court sports? Would I had kept me to my gambols 
0’ the country still, selling of fish, short service, shoe- 
ing the wild mare, or roasting of robin-redbreast ;” * 
and thus describes his own character :—‘“I am the 
honest, plain, country-spirit, and harmless, Robin 
Goodfellow ; he that sweeps the house and the hearth 
clean, riddles (sifts) for the country-maids, and does 
all their other drudgery while they are at hot-cockles ; 
one that has discoursed with your court-spirits ere 
now.” In the country-houses of persons of a some- 
what lower class, the amusements were of a similar 
kind, though of an inferior character. Strutt, in his 
‘ Book of Sports,’ says :—‘* The mummeries practised 
by the lower ciasses of the people usually took place 
at the Christmas holidays; and such persons as could 
not procure masks rubbed their faces over with soot, 
or — them ; hence Sebastian Brant, in his ‘Ship 
of Fools,’ alluding to this custom, says, 
* The one hath a visor ugly set on his face, 
Another hath on a vile counterfaite vesture, 
Or painteth his visage with fume in such case, 
That what he is himself is scantily sure.’ 

In the ‘ Paston Letters,’ also, a lady who had recently 
become a widow is described as limiting, in conse- 
quence, the Christmas revels of her household, so that 
“there were none disguisings, nor harping, nor luting, 
nor singing, nor none loud disports ; but playing at the 
tables, and chess, and cards, such disports she gave her 
folks leave to play, and none other.” 

In his ‘Masque of Christmas’ Ben Jonson again 
alludes to the Puritanical feeling against masquyes and 
mummeries as relics of Catholicism. “ Why, gentle- 
men, do you know what you do? ha! would you have 
kept me out? Christmas, old Christmas, Christmas 
of London, and Captain Christmas! Pray you, let 
me be brought before my lord chamberlain, Ill not be 
answered else. ’Tis merry in hall, when beards wag all: 
I have seen the time when you would have wished for 
me, for a merry Christmas ; and now you have me, they 
would not let me in: I must come another time! 
A good jest, as if Icould come more than once a year. 
Why, I am no dangerous person, and so I told my 
friends of the guard. Iam old Gregory+ Christmas 
still, and, though I come out of Pope’s- nead Alley, as 
good a Protestant as any in my parish. The truth is, 
I have brought a masque here out of the city, of my 
own making, and do present it by a set of my own 
sons, that come out of the lanes of London, good danc- 
ing boys all.” The London ’prentices were active 
spirits at that time, but the period was rapidly ap- 
proaching when their activity was displayed in other 
and far less pleasant circumstances. We give one 
song, a full chorus, from Jonson's ‘ Pleasure reconciled 
to Virtue,’ as pertaining in its character to the jolly 
cheer of Christmas of both periods. 


“ Room! room! make room for the Bouncing Belly, 
First father of sauce, and deviser of jelly ; 
Prime master of arts and the giver of wit, 
That found out the excellent engine the spit ; 
The plough and the flail, the mill and tue hopper, 
The futeh and the boulter, the furnace and copper, 
The oven, the bavin, the mawkin, the peel, 
The hearth and the range, the dog and the wheel ; 
He, he first invented the hogshead and tun, 
The gimlet and vice too, and taught them to run, 


* All country games, 
+ An allusion to the alteration of the Calendar by Pope 


Gregory, a shot time previous, 
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And since with the funnel and hippocras bag, 
He has made of himself, that now he cries swag! 
Which shows, though the pleasure be but of four inches, 
Yet he is a weasel the gullet who pinches 
Of any delight, and not spares from his back, 
Whatever to make of the belly a sack ! 
Hail! hail! plump paunch! O, the founder of taste, 
For fresh meats, or powder’d, or pickle, or paste, 
Devourer of broil’d, baked, roasted, or sod ; 
And emptier of cups, be they even or odd : 
All which have now made thee so wide in the waist, 
As scarce with no pudding thou art to be laced ; 
But eating and drinking until thou dost nod, 
Thou break’st all thy girdles, and break’st forth a god.” 
The general belief, however, of the deterioration of 
the character of courtiers had at least poetical evidence 
to repose upon. Spenser, in his ‘Mother Hubbard’s 
Tale, had given the fellowing character of a true 
courtier, and certainly there were none in the court of 
James who could at all sustain any comparison there- 
with, and probably not many during the time which 
has since deposed 
“ Yet the brave courtier, in whose beauteous thought 
Regard of honour harbours more than aught, 
Doth loath such base condition, to backbite 
Any ’s good name for envy or despite : 
He stands on terms of honourable mind, 
Ne will be carried with the common wind 
Of courts’ inconstant mutability ; 
Ne after every tattling fable fly ; 
But hears, and sees the follies of the rest, 
And thereof gathers for himself the best : 
He will not creep, nor crouch with feigned face, 
But walks upright with comely stedfast pace, 
And unto all doth yield due curtesy, 
But not with kissed hand below the knee, 
As that same apish crew is wont to do ; 
For he disdains himself to embrace thereto : 
He hates foul leasings, and vile flattery, 
Two filthy blots in noble gentry ; 
And lotheful idleness he doth detest, 
The canker worm of every gentle breast, 
The which to banish with fair exercise 
Of knightly feats he daily doth devise: 
Now menaging the mouths of stubborn steeds, 
Now practising the proof of warlike deeds, 
Now his bright arms assaying, now his spear, 
Now the nigh-aimed ring away to bear : 
At other times he casts to sew* the chase 
Of swift wild beasts, or run on foot a race 
T’ enlarge his breath (large breath in arms most needful), 
Or else by wrestling to wax strong and heedful, 
Or his stiff arms to stretch with yewen bow, 
And manly legs still passing to and fro 
Without a gowned beast him fast beside, 
A vain ensample of the Persian pride, 
Who after he had won the Assyrian foe, 
Did ever after scorn on foot to go : 
Thus when this courtly gentleman with toil 
Himself hath wearied, he doth recoil 
Unto his rest, and there with sweet delight 
Of music’s skill revives his toiled spright ; 
Or else with love's and ladies’ gentle sports, 
The joy of youth, himself he recomforts : 
Or, lastly, when the body list to pause, 
His mind unto the muses he withdraws ; 
Sweet lady muses, ladies of delight, 
Delights of life, and ornaments of light! 
With whom he close confers with wise discourse 
Of nature’s work, of heaven's continual course, 
Of foreign lands, of people different, 
Of kingdoms’ change, of divers government, 
Of dreadfal battles of renowned knights, 
With which he kindleth his ambitious sprights 
To like desire and praise of noble fame, 
The only upshot whereto he doth aim: 
‘or all his mind on honour fixed is, 
To which he levels all his purposes, 
* Pursue. 





And in his prince's service spends his dayes, 
Not so much for to gain, or for to raise 
Himself to high degree, as for his grace, 

And in his liking to win worthy place, 
Through due deserts and comely carriage, 

In whatso please employ his personage, 

That may be matter meet to gain his praise. 
For he is fit to use in all assayes, 

Whether for arm and warlike amenaunce, 

Or else for wise and civil governaunce ; 

For he is practised well in policy, 

Aud thereto doth his courting most apply : 

To learn the interdeal of princes strange, 

To make th’ intent of councils, and the change 
Of states, and eke of private men somewhile 
Supplanted by fine falsehood and fair guile ; 
Of all the which he gathered what is fit 

T’ enrich the storehouse of his powerful wit, 
Which, through wise speeches and grave conference, 
He daily ekes, and brings to excellence.” 

It must, indeed, be acknowledged, that though the 
customs of celebrating the Christmas and other fes- 
tivals had not greatly changed, the personal character 
of the court had, even to the extent intimated in our 
ballad, and that James’s favourites bore a far more 
marked resemblance to the apish hero of Spenser’s 
tale :— 

“ A thousand ways he them could entertain, 

With all the thriftless games that may be found ; 
With mumming and with masking all around, 
With dice, with cards, with billiards, far unfit, 
With shuttlecocks, misseeming manly wit, 
With courtezans, and costly riotize, 

Whereof stiil somewhat to his share did rise.’ 


ABORIGINES OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


Van Diemen’s Land, so called in honour of Van 
Diemen, governor-general of the Dutch possessions in 
the East Indies, was discovered in 1642 by Tasman, 
a Dutch navigator: in geographical works, the island 
is often called Tasmania. For above a century after- 
wards no Europeans touched its shores. In 1772 it 
was visited by Captain Marion, a Frenchman, who 
subsequently visited New Zealand, and left there a 
name which is recollected by the natives at this time 
for the signal vengeance which he took in consequence 
of a treacherous attack by the islanders. In 1773 
Captain Furneaux anchored at Van Diemen’s Land 
in the Adventure, one of the two ships sent under 
the command of Cook ona voyage of discovery in the 
southern hemisphere. Captain Cook visited the island 
in 1777, on his last voyage. At this time it was sup- 
posed to bea part of New Holland, but in 1797 Lieu- 
tenant Flinders discovered the channel by which it is 
separated, and gave it the name of Bass’s Straits, in 
honour of the surgeon of his vessel. In 1803 the 
governor of New South Wales dispatched a small 
party of soldiers and convicts to take possession of the 
island, in consequence of a rumour-that the French 
were about to form a settlement upon it; and it soon 
became a penal colony for offences committed in Eng- 
land. Within the last twenty-five years a large 
number of free emigrants have settled in Van Die- 
men’s Land, which now contains a population of about 
forty-five thousand persons. The climate resembles 
England much more than any part of its vast neigh- 
bour New Holland, and the fruits and productions of 
England arrive at great perfection. 

Knowing what has taken place in other countries 
colonized by Europeans, the philanthropist may ask, 
with some apprehension, what has been the fate of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Van Diemen’s Land? When 
Captain Furneaux visited them, their general inferiority 
to the natives of New Holland was at once obvious, 


and they were classed with the miserable inhabitants 
2C2 
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of Tierra del Fuego in point of intelligence. They 
were evidently a branch of the Papuan race, such as is 
found at the present day in New Guinea, on the north 
coast of New Holland, a race bearing a strong resem- 
iia to the negroes of Guinea in Africa. From 
New Guinea the Papuan race may be traced northward 
through various islands of the Indian Archipelago, to 
the Malayan Peninsula on the Asiatic continent. In 
this direction, with the exception of New Guinea, they 
are not the dominant race, but have been driven from 
the coasts into the interior by a more civilized people. 
South-eastward of New Guinea, the same race is found 
in the large islands of New Britain, New Ireland, and 
the islands lying east of New Holland, to the archi- 

lago of the New Hebrides. The aborigines of New 

olland consist of the woolly-haired or Papuan race, 
and another race, having straight hair; but the latter 
are the most numerous and powerful. In Van 
Diemen’s Land the former race was alone found. 
Forty years have scarcely elapsed since the settlement 
of Van Diemen’s Land, and for several years there has 
not been a single native on the island. Ina country 
the size of Ireland, with a very scanty European popu- 
lation, there was not, forsooth, room for the aboriginal 
inhabitants, and they have been ruthlessly — away! 
In 1804, before the settlement was a year old, an un- 
fortunate collision took place, which brought on a state 
of hostility that ended only with the extermination of 
the wretched natives. They had assembled to the 
number of three or four hundred for the purpose of 
holding a ‘ corrobory,’ or general meeting, and before 
separating they pulled down one of the huts erected 
by the settlers, and proceeded to some further violence, 
when the officer in command assembled the military 
and convicts, and drove the natives into the woods, 
killing, according to different reports, from twenty to 
fifty. Soon after this first outbreak, the natives made 
another hostile demonstration, when they were dis- 
persed by a murderous fire of grape-shot. From this 

riod feelings of retaliation and revenge prevailed on 

th sides, and the settlers were frequently murdered 
at the solitary places on the outskirts of the settlement. 
To revenge their death, the natives were hunted down 
and shot wherever they could be found. On one 
occasion a party of seventeen were murdered in cold 
blood while bathing. Their numbers were also thinned 
by the bush-rangers—convicts who had made their 
escape, and practised all the worst vices of civilized 
and savage life. One of these miscreants, who was 
apprehended, confessed that he had at times shot the 
natives for the purpose of feeding his dogs. Another 
took ten or fifteen native women to different islands 
in Bass’s Straits, to procure seal skins, and if on his 
return they had not accomplished the task assigned 
them, he was in the habit of tying them up to trees for 
twenty-four hours or a longer period, and if they 
proved stubborn, killed them outright. The natives 
of course made no distinction between these outcasts 
of society and the peaceable settler, but, when oppor- 
tunity offered, wreaked their vengeance on all alike. 
In 1829 and the two following years the colony was 
kept in a state of constant alarm by these outrages, 
and the government were induced to adopt measures 
for capturing the native tribes. A large force took 
the field with the intention of driving the natives into 
the peninsula called Tasman’s Head, but they broke 
through the lines, and the expedition consequently 
failed. Subsequently, through the philanthropic exer- 
tions of Mr. Robinson, the aborigines were collected 
from all parts of the island and removed to Flinders’ 
Island in Bass’s Straits, where means were adopted 
for civilizing them, and they were fed and clothed 
at the expense of the colonial government. Their 
numbers, however, were soon thinned by disease, and 
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the governor of Van Diemen’s Land and the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies recommended that an asylum 
should be given to them at Port Philip, on the opposite 
coast of New Holland; but the Legislative Council of 
New. South Wales refused their permission, on the 
ground that the natives were not sufficiently civilized. 
The total number of natives on Flinders’ Island in 
1833 was only one hundred and twenty, of whom only 
four were children. If pains had been taken to 
reclaim them on the first settlement of the colony in 
1803, they might gradually have become useful mem- 
bers of the community as shepherds and herdsmen, 
occupations which the natives:of New South Wales 
have in some cases been found capable of performing. 
As it is, the guilt of having exterminated dom by acts 
of unmitigated barbarity and reckless cruelty cannot 
now be expiated in their case. Fortunately a more 
considerate and benignant feeling has sprung up 
within the last few years, and a wiser and more merci- 
ful course towards the aborigines in all our possessions 
has become a SS of British policy, of which it is to 
be hoped we shall never again lose sight. 


Social System in Japan.—The great characteristic of political 
society in Japan is that every eee and profession is here- 
ditary, whence the absence of all those moving impulses to indi- 
vidual ambition which animate and convulse society in Europe. 
The population of the country is divided into eight classes, viz. : 
the reigning princes or governors,—the nobility,—the priesthood, 
—military,— civil officers,— merchants, — artisans, — and la- 
bourers. There is one solitary profession, which seems, like the 
Parias of India, to form a caste beyond the pale of society; and 
this is the profession of a tanner. All intercourse with tanners 
is avoided as well as forbidden, and they supply the public with 
executioners. . . The Japanese female enjoys cated less free- 
dom than the European, is the presiding deity at all festivals, 
and is the ornament of social life. The samsie, or guitar, is to 
the younger branches of the gentle sex what the pianoforte is to 
our unmarried countrywomen, and there are but few who neglect 
to acquire the art of playing upon it. Agriculture and manu- 
factures are in as advanced a state in Japan as in any 
Eastern country. Telescopes, thermometers, watches, and clocks 
of excellent quality, are made at Nagasatei. I have seen a 
clock which was five feet in length and three in breadth: it was 
embellished with a landscape of neatly varied features, and a 
golden sun; when striking the hour, a bird flapped its wings, a 
mouse emerged from a hole and climbed a hill, while a tortoise 
crept slowly along for the purpose of marking the hour on the 
face.—Meylan's Illustrations of Japan. 


Persian Swords.—Some very fine blades were sent to us for 
our inspection by a decayed widow lady, whose husband had 
been one of the former Dooranee lords. One of these scimitars 
was valued at five thousand rupees, and the other two at fifteen 
hundred each. The first of these was an Ispahan sword, made 
by one Zaman, the pupil of Asad, and a ave of Abbas the 
Great. It was formed of what is called “ Akbaree steel,” and 
had belonged to Ghoolam Shah Calora of Sinde, whose name 
was upon it, and was brought from that country during the wars 
of Mudad Khan. The especial cause of its great value was that 
the water could be traced upon it, like a skein of silk, down 
the entire length of the blade. Had this watering been inéer- 
rupted by a curve or cross, the sword would have been com- 
paratively valueless. The second was also a Persian sword, of 
the water called “ Begumee.” The lines did not run down 
straight, but waved like a watered silk fabric. It had the name 
of Nadir Shah on it. The third was what is termed a “ Kara” 
(black) Khorasan blade, of the water named “ Bidr,” and came 
from Casveen. There were neither straight nor wavipg lines in 
it, but it was mottled with dark spots. All these swords were 
light and well-balanced; the most valuable one was the most 
curved ; the steel in all the three tingled like a bell, and is said 
to improve by age. One test of the genuineness of a sword is 
that it can be written upon with gold; others, more certain, are 
its cutting through a large bone, and severing a silk handkerchief 
when thrown into the air.—Sir Alexander Burnes’ Cabool. 
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{Banqueting House, Whitehall; and Gate-house, supposed to have been designed by Haus Ho!beiu.) 


WHITEHALL AND HANS HOLBEIN’S GATE- 
HOUSE. 


Tue Banqueting House at Whitehall is the only 
remains of the palace occupied as the London resi- 
dence of the kings of England frem Henry VIII. to 
- William III. In the thirteenth century, Hubert de 
Burgh built a residence here, which he bequeathed to 
the convent of Black Friars in Holborn. In 1248 the 
friars sold the place to Walter de Grey, Archbishop of 
York, and for nearly three centuries it was the town re- 
sidence of the prelates of that see, Wolsey being its last 
archiepiscopal occupant. During this period it was 
called York House. The old palace at Westminster, 
which had been the seat of the English kings from Edward 
the Confessor downward, had now become dilapidated ; 
and as soon as Henry VIII. had dispossessed the proud 
and magnificent cardinal, he himself took possession of 
his official mansion, in which he soon made numerous 
alterations. Anact of parliament, passed in 1536, 
recites that the king had lately obtained one great 
mansion-place and house, and that upon the soil and 
ground thereof he had “ most sumptuously and curi- 
ously builded and edified many, and distinct, beautiful, 
costly, and pleasant lodgings, buildings, and mansions,” 
and adjoining thereunto “had made a park, and 
walled and environed it round with brick and stone, 
and there devised and ordained many and singular 
commodious things, pleasures, and other necessaries, 
apt and convenient to appertain to so noble a prince 
for his pastime and solace.” The above act defined 
the district which should be deemed and called the 
‘King’s Palace at Westminster.’ It comprised a space 
between Charing Cross and the Sanctuary at Westmin- 
ster, bounded by the Thames on the east and the wall of 
the palace park on the west. By the time of James I., 
this palace of Henry’s had become unfit for the resi- 
dence of the sovereign, and in 1606 James commenced 
pulling it to pieces, intending to erect new buildings, 
and a large banqueting-room had been already finished, 
when a fire occurred, in 1619, which was so destructive, 
that James now determined upon entirely rebuilding 





the palace, and Inigo Jones was commissioned to make 
the designs. A ground-plan of his magnificent and 
extensive design is given in the ‘Penny Magazine,’ 
No. 28. The present Banqueting House, commenced 
in 1619, and completed in two years, at a cost of 17,0002., 
was the only part of the proposed edifice which was 
executed. Whitehall was the residence of James I., 
Charles I. and II., Cromwell, and James II. William 
1II. resided chiefly at Hampton Court, and his sue- 
cessors, as well as himself, down to her present majesty, 
resided at St. James’s Palace when in town. In 1691 
a considerable portion of the royal residence was 
destroyed by fire, and in 1698 another fire occurred, 
which proved still more destructive, leaving only the 
present Banqueting House, and some small buildings, 
including two gateways. 

The history of English politics during a very event- 
ful period is closely connected with the Whitehall 
of Wolsey and Henry VIII., and the Whitehall of 
Charles I. and Cromwell. Henry VIII. and Eliza- 
beth exercised their —- with a high hand, and 
by their firmness rendered the task of a succeeding 
sovereign in a more inquiring age one of greater diffi- 
culty. Yet James I. fully asserted the divine right of 
kings, and his son Charles I. passed through one of 
the windows of the present banqueting-room to the 
scaffold, a martyr to the same high notions of his 
state. 

Whitehall has also its associations connected with 
the arts. Hans Holbein had apartments init. One 
of the two gateways spared by fire in 1698 was always 
regarded as the design of Holbein. The king was 
invited to Sir Thomas More’s house at Chelsea, which 
contained a number of the — works, with which 
Henry was so much gratified, that he took Holbein 
into his service, gave him an apartment in Whitehall, 
and a pension, besides paying him for his pictures. 
Holbein was an architect as well as a painter, and 
though no actual — exists that the gateway was 
really designed by him, yet there is noreason why tra- 
dition in this case should not be considered as an echo 
of the truth. Stow speaks of “the beautiful gate-house 
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athwart the High Street to St. Jamess Park, &c ; and 
Howell, in his ‘ Londinopolis,’ merely copies Stow. It 
faced the Horse Guards, and extended nearly to the 
Banqueting Hall opposite. We have given a view of | 
this gate-house in our engraving, and another will 
be found in the ‘Vetusta Monumenta,’ published by 
the Antiquarian Society about the middle of the last 
century, though unaccompanied by a description. It 
was an elegant Gothic structure, built to unite that 
part of the palace next the river with the parts ad- 
joining the park. In the eighth volume of the ‘ Ar- 
cheologia’ is an account of the various modes prac- 
tised in this country of building with brick and stone: 
the gateway in question is referred to as a specimen 
of a style which was much admired in Flanders 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, a peculia- 
rity being produced by the use of squared flints, and 
also by glazed tiles and coloured bricks. From the ac- 
counts given by different writers, it appears that bricks 
of two colours, glazed, and disposed in a tessellated 
fashion, were used, as well as squared flints, in Holbein’s 
gate-house. Another merely says the fronts were che- 
quered. In the front were also circular recesses with 
mouldings round, in proper colours and glazed in the 
manner of Delft ware, and each recess contained a 
bust im terra-cotta. Malcolm says that the fronts 
contained mullioned windows with intervening en- 
amelled busts. The arches were pointed and groined, 
and the edifice was flanked by four octagonal towers. 
There was another gate-house, which was also orna- 
mented with busts: it stood at the north end of King | 
Street, and was taken down in 1723, to improve the 
approach towards the Houses of Parliament. It was | 
yrobably these busts which found their way into Essex. 

olbein’s Gate was not pulled down until 1750, 
when the same cause which had led to the demolition 
of the other gateway rendered the removal of this 
also necessary. The Duke of Cumberland, brother of 
George II., designed to have used the materials in a 
gateway which it was intended to erect at the top of 
the Long Walk at Windsor ; and with this view all the 
external parts were marked and numbered, so that | 
they might occupy the same positions when again put | 
together. The duke’s design was never executed, and 
two of the busts were lately to be seen on the road. 
above Virginia Water, on Windsor Forest, at one of 
the keeper's lodges; but we believe they have been 
since removed with a view to their preservation. Hol- 
bein was in high favour with Henry, and on one occasion 
when a complaint was made against the painter by 
some nobleman, the king most effectually shiclded the 
painter, observing to the humiliated nobleman, “Of 
seven peasants I can make as many lords, but I cannot 
make one Holbein.” Rubens was invited to Whitehall 
by Charles I., and through his agency the purchase of 
the Cartoons was effected. He painted the ceiling of 
the Banqueting House, for which work Rubens re- 
ceived 3000/7. Charles collected with great taste and 
judgment some of the finest works of art in Europe. 
His collection at Whitehall comprised four hundred 
and sixty pictures, including twenty-eight by Titian, 
eleven by Correggio, sixteen by Julio Romano, nine by 
Raffaelle, four by Guido, and seven by Parmegiano. 
During the Civil War these treasures were seized, and 
ordered to be sold for the benefit of Ireland and the 
north; but those which contained representations 
savouring of a a my as pictures of the Virgin, 
were ordered to be burnt. To the credit of Cromwell, 











when the times had become more peaceable, he exerted 
himself to restore the collection of Charles; and we 
are indebted to him for the Cartoons of Raffaelle, w'aich 
he re-purchased. 
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ON DRAINING THE FENS OF THE 
EASTERN COUNTIES. 

Near the eastern coast of England is a tract of land 
which has profited by human industry more perhaps 
than any other part of the kingdom. A glance ata 
map will show that between Norfolk and Lincolnshire 
an arm of the sea enters and forms a well-marked 
division between the counties ; this arm is called the 
Wash: the district of country surrounding this in the 
form of a horse-shoe is that to which we here -allude. 
Whether or not the opinion be correct that much of 
this was recovered from the. sea by embankments 
formed by the Romans, it is certain that nearly the 
whole surface was once a marsh or moss, nearly useless 
toman. The changes which capital and industry have 
effected are most remarkable. 

That portion of the marshy land which lies west and 
north-west of the Wash obtains the general name of 
the Fens of Lincolnshire ; while the more southern part, 
comprising portions of the counties of Lincoln, Hunt- 
ingdon, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Northamp- 
ton, is known as the Bedford Level.* Many parts of 
this region are so soft, that men and animals cannot 
obtain a firm footing; other parts are covered with 
shallow water; while in others a watery state of the 
soil, called the soak, is experienced, by which expression 
is meant subterraneous water found at various depths, 
usually at only a very few feet below the surface : this 
rises and sinks according to the season, and is supposed, 
from its saline quality, to be the sea-water filtered 
through a stratum of silt. Many parts of the soil, 
before the recent improvements, presented the features 
of a peat-bog, or flow-moss, the general character of 
which has been thus described by Mr. Steele :—“ A 
peat-bog, or flow-moss, in its natural state is a tract of 
ground generally almost level, often many miles in 
circumference, consisting of a soft, light, fibrous sub- 
stance, of several fect deep, so inflammable as to be a 
common fuel; easily cut with the spade, and when so 
cut, and exposed to the air, changing in a few minutes 
from a dusky yellow toa blackish colour. The surface 
of a peat-bog is brown or dark in its appearance ; even 
in the midst of summer always wet and spongy, com- 
monly covered with heath, coarse grass, and mosses, in 
detached and elevated patches, the intermediate and 
wetter places bearing no vegetable productions; but 
(except in a drought in summer, or when frozen) 
being a soft, black or brown, moist mud, unfit to sup- 
port the weight of a man.”+ 

The greater part of that portion which forms the 
Bedford Level is supposed, from the nature of the 
soil, to have been once a forest. When the Romans 
first invaded Britain, the natives in many cases fled to 
their forests for shelter; and hence the conquerors 
were led to destroy the forests, in order to cut off the 
shelter afforded to the vanquished. In later ages the 
sea broke through the embankments which had been 
made on the coast, and not only produced much devas- 
tation, but converted the surrounding country to the 
state of a morass, because the level was below that of 
any outlet by which the water could be reconveyed 
into the sea. An unhealthy stagnant surface of putrid 
and muddy water, interspersed here and there with 
patches of spongy or boggy earth, occupied the site of 
cultivated districts. The inhabitants of the towns and 


* The draining of the Bedford Level has been already treated 
of in a previous number (129), but rather in reference to the 
history of the improvements than to the nature of them. A few 
repetitions nevertheless occur here, but only such as to enable 
the subject to be understood without reference to the earlier 
article. 


+ ‘Natural and Agricultural History of Peat-moss or Turf- 
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vilages in these fenny districts could only communi- 
cate from town to town by means of boats, and even 
this mode of communication was rendered difficult by 
the sledge and slime which covered the ground. The 
yeculiar features, then, of the district seem to have 
—_ brought about by two or three causes: Ist, 
there is a basin or hollow so much below the 
general level of the ground, that the rain which falls 
on it cannot find an outlet into the sea; 2nd, there 
have been inundations of the sea which covered many 
square leagues of land, and converted the vegetable 
substances growing thercon into that peculiar earthy 
vegetable soil known by the several names of peat, 
bog, turf, moss, or fen; 3rd, there isin some parts a 
subterraneous soilso porous as to allow sea-water to 
filter through and keep the substratum always wet. 
It may also be remarked that the waters from the 
greater part of nine counties flow through the district 
in their course to the sea, and that the mouths of the 
“outfalls,” or points of confluence with the sea, have 
been nape ay liable to be choked up by loose sand 
thrown up by the tides. 

To remedy these complicated evils, and to bring this 


large district into cultivation, have been objects of | 


solicitude for centuries. The Fens of Lincolnshire, 
having derived their marshy character from causes 
somewhat different from those in operation in the Bed- 
ford Level, have been subjected to a different kind of 
reclamation; and of them we will first speak. As the 
soil is so extremely flat that the rivers flow along it 


very sluggishly, marshes were early formed, extending | 
| taker of the original enterprise received allotments 


over one-third of the county; and in order to prevent 
the rivers from the upland depositing their waters in 
this flat soil, the Romans constructed a large drain, 
called the Car-dyke, or Fen-dike, to convey the waters 
by the shortest route into the sea. By degrees a por- 
tion of fenny country became thus drained : the ground 
became valuable; and grants were made of portions 
of fenny land to individuals, on condition of their 
scouring the rivers and draining off the superfluous 
waters. Another great drain, called the Foss-dyke, 
was made in the reign of Henry I., as a means both of 
bringing up vessels from the river Trent to Lincoln, 
and of draining the adjacent country. The deepening 
of the channel of the river Ancholme, and the drain- 
ing of a portion of fenny land called the Isle of Ax- 
nolme, were enterprises undertaken in the reign of 


Edward I., and had the effect of bringing more land | 


into cultivation. During the reigns of the various 
monarchs from Edward I. to Charles I., progressive 
improvements were made; and by order of the last- 
named monarch an extensive district belonging to the 
crown was brought within the sphere of similar im- 
provements. The mode in which the matter was 
managed was this:—the king contracted with a Mr. 
Vermuyden, of London, that if the latter would drain 
the specified land at his own cost, one-third of the land 
should be given to him and his heirs for ever: the un- 
dertaking was completed in five years, at an expense 
of about 50,0007. On another occasion, when the 
Wainfleet was deepened for the purpose of draining, 
each person who received benefit to his land from the 
improvement was to pay a certain sum to those who 
undertook the enterprise. 

During the whole of the last century, works were 
in progress, having for their object the draining of 
various parts of East Lincolnshire. At one spot 
fifteen thousand acres of fenny land were reclaimed ; at 
another, one thousand ; at a third, twenty-two thousand 
acres ; and so on in other parts. Many parts of the 
coast, too, have been so embanked as to recle'm many 
thousands of acres formerly covered by the sea. In 
some cases the expense has been borne by the towns 
along the coast, called Frontier towns; in others, Com- 














missioners appointed by parliament or by the crown 
have laid a rate on all the inhabitants of the district 
improved by the drainage; while in other cases a 
portion of the reclaimed land has been given to those 
who undertook the expense and responsibility of 
draining. 

In that more southerly portion of the fenny district 
known as the Bedford Level, attempts were made to 
reclaim the waste watery land about four centuries 
ago, and other attempts were made in the succeeding 
reigns ; but nothing important was effected until the 
reign of Charles I., when the then Earl of Bedford com- 
menced those operations which have led to the name 
of the Bedford Level being given to the district. The 
earl had an estate of about eighteen thousand acres, 
which was almost wholly under water, and the wish to 
reclaim this led him to propose a vast scheme for 
draining three or four hundred thousand acres by 
means of a joint-stock fund, the company receiving 
nearly a hundred thousand reclaimed acres as their 
recompense. A hundred thousand pounds were spent 
in three years; — drains were cut, and a large 
extent of land partially reclaimed ; but the Civil War 
checked the progress of the works. In 1649, another 
Earl of Bedford renewed the attempt, and spent 
three hundred thousand pounds in cutting drains and 
outlets for the water. the company with whom he 
acted received ninety-five thousand acres, but the re- 


| claimed land was found to be worth less than the vast 


expense incurred. The manner in which this portion 
of land has been regulated is curious. Each under- 


proportionate to the sum advanced by him; and a 
royal charter was granted by which they were incorpo- 
rated, and regulations were framed for the maintenance 
and improvement of the granted land. The corpora- 
tion consists of a governor, bailiffs, conservators, and 
a commonalty, all of whom are owners, and by whom 
a tax is levied for the construction of such drains, em- 
bankments, &c., as may be necessary. From the time 
of Charles I. to the present day, an almost uninter- 
rupted series of works have been in progress for 
draining more completely the fens and marshes; by 
which is meant, not only draining away the water once 
standing there, but providing a regular outfall for all 
the water, whether from rivers or rain, which may 
hereafter flow into or through the district. The 
drains and canals which have been made are most 
numerous, and have cost an enormous sum of money. 

Many parts of the Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire 
fens are so situated, that, notwithstanding the aid 
afforded by improved drains, the water cannot find an 
outlet, in consequence of being confined in a basin or 
depressed spot surrounded by high ground. These 
would have either to be abandoned as irreclaimable 
marshes, or must have a permanent os in operation 
for lifting all the rain-water which falls there, and 
emptying it into some river which flows —— the 
edge of the hollow. The farmers have been ac- 
customed to dig trenches or drains for the reception of 
the rain-water, as it flows over the surface of the 
ground; and from these it has been elevated by a kind 
of windmill to a height sufficient for transferring it to 
some stream which flows into the sea. It has often 
happened, however, that when the rain falls in greatest 
quantity, there is no wind to turn the mill; and this 
led to the employment of a steam-engine for a similar 
purpose. Mr. Glynn communicated to the Society of 
Arts, about six years ago, an account of the mode 
which he ahephel in draining the fens by steam, and 
of the success which attended his system. In one 
fenny spot he was enabled, with two steam-engines, to 
effect a drainage which had required forty-four wind- 
mills. Mr. Glynn found that in most cases the fenny 
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ts were so little depressed below_the level of rivers 
owing beyond the elevated border, that a lifting 
power of three or four feet was sufficient for the 
removal of all the water in the fen: this he effected 
by the following means :—He caused drains to be cut 
in various directions, all of which communicated with 
a larger drain, of such size as to hold all the rain-water 
which may fall while the steam-engine is at work. 
The large drain or trench is made seven or eight feet 
deep, and terminates within a short distance of the 
outfall river, into which the water is to be emptied ; 
and near or at this termination is a large scoop water- 
wheel, kept in rotation by steam-power. The drain is 
made to slope downwards toward the wheel, so as to 
make the water flow in that direction. In draining one 
fen Mr. Glynn used a water-wheel nearly thirty feet in 
diameter, with which he elevated sixteen thousand tuns 
of water per hour. To obtain some standard as to the 
amount of steam-power required, Mr. Glynn states— 
“ If we suppose that in any one month there fall three 
inches depth of rain, of which one inch is absorbed and 
evaporated, we have one and a half cubic feet to every 
square yard of land; and this multiplied by four thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty (the number of square 
yards in an acre) gives seven thousand two hundred 
and sixty cubic feet of water to the acre ;”’ and he 
estimates that a thousand acres, watered to this extent, 
might be drained in two hundred and thirty-two hours 
by a steam-engine of ten-horse ara. Mr. Glynn 
had drained about ninety thousand acres of fen-land, 
with steam-power equal to six hundred and twenty 
horses ; the erection of machinery being at the rate 
of about a guinea an acre, and the annual cost about 
half-a-crown per acre. 

When a peat-moss or fenny soil has been drained, 
the soil will produce certain grasses and plants; but 
in order that it may be brought into profitable cultiva- 
tion, it is customarily pared and burned. The surface 
of a drained peat-moss is generally very uneven ; and 
the first thing is to bring all to a common level, by 
paring down with a spade all the little hillocks and 
elevations of soil, and filling up the hollows with the 
loose materials thus obtained. Wherever the soil 

kes considerably of a vegetable peat, the frag- 
ments of fibrous roots and plants obtained by the 
paring are burned, and the ashes strewed over the 
surface of the soil. By the more complete drainage 
mag during the last twenty or thirty years, the 
armers feel so secure from inundations, that they have. 
adopted the system of claying or marling the land, by 
throwing on it clay obtained from beneath the peat 
itself. This is effected in a singular manner:— 
“Trenches are formed the length of the piece of land, 
seven feet long and thirty inches wide at the surface ; 
they are dug — down to the clay, where they are 
eight feet long by four feet wide ; the clay is taken 
out two spits deep, of about fourteen inches each, and 
thrown on the land on either side. When the first 
trench is finished, another is begun, and so on, leaving 
a heading between each trench of from thirty to thirty- 
six inches. When the line of trenches is completed, 
another is commenced at the distance of from twelve 
to twenty yards, according to the quantity of cla 
intended to be laid on the land; but the auaak 
we] is about two hundred cubic yards per acre. 
pit of the dimensions above stated will contain about 
seventy-five cubic feet. The depth at which the clay 
is found varies considerably; in some places it is 
touched by the plough, and so on from two, three, six, 
eight feet. The expense per acre of course varies, 
according to the depth of the pit, and the quantity laid 
on the land, from 50s. to 70s. A very great advantage 
attending this mode is the saving of expense, no horses 
or carts being required. From the peculiar nature of 
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the fen earth, these trenches are soon ploughed in, and 
no traces left of them.”* An opinion is also expressed 
in the work here quoted, that the time is probably not 
far distant when all the fen-lands in the kingdom shall 
be enabled to exert their native exuberant fertility. 





The Compensation Ralance.—As the compensation balance forms 
the principal distinctive feature of the modern chronometer, it 
may be well to give some account of this curious piece of me- 
chanism, the form of which may be readily understood by the 
aid of the annexed cut, which represents the two principal 
varieties, The semicircular pieces which form the rim of the 
balance consist, in both the balances here represented, of a very 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 





thin piece of steel, with an outer rim of brass firmly attached to, 
and forming one piece with it. The method of making these 
compound balances is one of the most curious in our metalline 
manufactures. A circular piece of steel, of the size of the in- 
tended balance, is turned perfectly true, and perforated in the 
centre with a small pivot-hole. It is then put into a melting- 
pot with a small quantity of fine brass, which, when melted, 
completely covers it. The brass is subsequently filed away from 
the sides and partially from the edge, so as to leave nothing but 
a ring of brass, which tnust be perfectly united to the steel at 
every point. The whole is then carefully condensed with a 
hammer or burnisher, and the steel is turned away from the 
centre, and the brass from the outside, so as to leave a thin com- 
pound ring, in which the brass part is about twice as thick as 
the steel. The steel from the centre is not entirely removed 
in this operation, a thin bottom being left, out of which the bar 
A Bis cut. The removal of the superfluous parts of this bottom, 
and the cutting through of the compound ring at a a, complete 
the formation of the balance itself. The balance is then loaded, 
either by sliding weights, as in fig. 1, or by a number of small 
screws, as in fig. 2, which may be screwed in more or less, as 
circumstances require. The screws C C, called mean-time 
screws, regulate, by being screwed in more or less, the rate of 
the chronometer, but have nothing to do with the compensation 
for changes of temperature. This is effected on the principle 
before described, the compound rim curving inwards, and there- 
by diminishing the centrifugal force of the balance, when the 
balance-spring is relaxed by heat, or expanding, and thereby 

roducing the contrary effect, when the spring is braced by cold. 

he proper situation of the weights W W, or the regulating 
screws I, 2, 3, 4, is ascertained by experiment, the amount of 
compensation being greater the nearer the weights are to the free 
ends of the rim, in the balance represented by fig. 1; while in 
the other form the like effect is ere by making the screws 
project more or less. One of the most recent improvements in 
chronometers has been invented and patented by Mr. Dent, and 
consists in coating the balance and balance-spring with gold, by 
the electro-n.etallurgic process, by which means they are secured 
from rust. The same object is attained, as far as the spring is 
concerned, by another invention of the same gentleman, to whom 
chronometrical science is much indebted. The improvement 
alluded to is the use of balance-springs of glass, which, as far as 
present experience can prove, appear decidedly preferable to those 
of steel; their principal disadvantage being the difficulty of 
making them with certainty. The detached escapement, which 
forms another peculiar feature of the chronometer, is a contri- 
vance by which the balance, during the’ greater part of its 
vibration, is completely detached from the wheel-work from 
which its impulse is derived; the wheels, in fact, standing still 
during the greater part of each vibration. This escapement 
requires no oil.—Companion to Almanac for 1842. 


* ‘Transactions of the Society of Arts,’ v. 52. 











